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NEWS AND NOTES 



The Federation of Teachers of Modern Languages has begun the 
publication of a monthly magazine, the Modern Language Journal, under 
the editorship of E. W. Bagster-Collins, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The initial number, that for October, 1916, contains "Pos- 
sibilities in a Reading Lesson," by Albert A. Miras; "The Editing of 
French Texts for Schools and Colleges," by Richard T. Holbrook; and 
"Literature of Modern Language Methodology in America for 1915," 
by Carl A. Krause. The subscription price is $1.50. The business 
managers are A. Busse, of Hunter College, New York, and A. Coleman, 
of the University of Chicago. Here's hoping that the new journal may 
prosper. 

Section L of the Association for the Advancement of Science met on 
December 27, 28, and 29 at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Many of the papers read were of special interest to teachers of English. 
Such, for example were those of John J. Mahoney, of the State Normal 
School, at Lowell, Massachusetts, on "A Course of Study in English with 
Graded Standards," and "Relation of Passing Marks to Thoroughness 
of Training," by Stuart A. Courtis, department of research, public 
schools of Detroit, Michigan. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Kansas City, March i and 2, 1917 

General Topic: "The Efficiency Movement in the Teaching of English." 

march 1 

2:00 p.m. Topic: "Some Phases of the General Reorganization." 

"The New Supervision of English Teaching," James F. Hosic, Chicago 

Normal College. 
"What Constitutes Preparedness to Teach English?" Charles S. Pendleton, 

University of Wisconsin. 
"The New Emphasis of Oral English," Clarence Stratton, Central High 

School, St. Louis. 
"Twentieth-Century Equipment," Vinctl C. Coulter, State Normal School, 

Warrensburg, Mo. 
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MARCH 2 

2:00 P.M. Topic: "Measures of Results." 

"Standardizing Composition." 

"Scaling Reading Ability," William S. Gray, University of Chicago. 

"Practical Tests in Grammar," E. R. Barrett, State Normal School, 

Emporia, Kan. 
"Are Examinations Still Needed?" Louise Pound, University of Nebraska. 

8:00 p.m. Topic: "The Essentials." 

"What Are the Essentials in Composition and Grammar?" Allen Cross, 

State Teachers' College, Greeley, Colo. 
"What Are the Fundamental Values of Literature?" Spencer R. Smith, 

Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago. 
"English for Vocations," Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
"Meeting Local Needs," J. W. Searson, Kansas Agricultural College. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

WEST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The West Virginia Council of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting at Charleston, West Virginia, October 27 and 28, 1916. There 
was present during the meeting an exceptionally good representation of 
the English teachers from all parts of the state, and the work of the 
Council was practical and helpful. One session was devoted to "English 
in the High School," another to "English in the Elementary School," 
a third to "The Teacher of Literature," and the last to reports of 
committees. The use of the library, the separation of composition and 
literature, and motivation and oral English were all dealt with effect- 
ively — surely evidence that West Virginia is closely in touch with 
current educational movements. 

At the business session a report of the work of the past year was 
rendered. The following committees were retained for further work: 
Standards of Oral English, for a special study of West Virginia speech; 
Story-Telling; and Libraries. In addition to these a new committee, 
Miss Anna E. Harris, Huntington, chairman, was appointed to work 
out a plan for the articulation of the high-school course with the course 
at the state university. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Professor Walter Barnes, Normal School, 
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Fairmont, West Virginia; Vice-President, Miss Mary B. Fontaine, High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia; Secretary -Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Meek Atkeson, University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

MAINE COTTNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Maine Council of Teachers of English in session at Portland 
with Professor W. B. Mitchell, of Bowdoin College, presiding, had the 
privilege of hearing the following addresses: "The Laboratory Method 
of Teaching English," by Principal Stanley R. Oldham, of the Maine 
Central Institute; "Maine Ballads," by Professor Roland Gray, Uni- 
versity of Maine; "The Relation of Freshman English to the Secondary 
School," by Professor William H. Coleman, of Bates College. The 
question, "What Can the Council Do to Improve the Study of English 
in the Maine Schools?" was discussed by Principal Nelson I. Mixer, 
Waterville High School; Superintendent John A. Cone, Brunswick; 
Miss Ada L. Davis, Deering High School; and Principal Anna E. 
Coughlin, Rockland High School. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: Professor W. H. 
Coleman, of Bates College, president; Professor W. H. Davis, of 
Bowdoin, vice-president; and Miss Cutts, of Farmington, secretary and 
treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 

The November meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held in the Assembly Hall of the State Normal School, 
Trenton, on Saturday, November 25. It was the most largely attended 
meeting in the history of the Association, and one of the most interesting 
and profitable. The speeches of the day were well prepared and pro- 
voked more than usual discussion. 

The address of the morning on " Is the Teaching of English an Art ? " 
by the president, Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton University, 
was a gem. The Association later voted to have it printed and to have 
copies distributed among English teachers of the state. It was a pres- 
entation of the sharp distinction between the teaching of English as an 
art and as a science, and a clear call to that sense of artistry which 
makes the teaching of English a development of power, taste, and 
character, rather than an acquisition of mechanical knack, or of utili- 
tarian efficiency. 

At the afternoon session Professor D. V. Thompson, head of the 
English department of the Lawrenceville School, discussed the very 
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practical matters of methods of teaching composition and spelling and 
of waste in the classroom. 

The new executive committee consists of Charles G. Osgood, Prince- 
ton University, president; Charles H. Whitman, Rutgers College, vice- 
president; Lindol E. French, Atlantic City High School, secretary and 
treasurer; Miss Rose Alden, South Side High School, Newark; Charles 
W. Kennedy, Princeton University; and Miss Sarah J. McNary, State 
Normal School, Trenton. 

J. MlLNOR DOREY 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Minnesota Association of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting in November. The program of the first session was designed 
to help teachers who have work, not only in English, but in public speak- 
ing and dramatics as well. The first speakers discussed the training of 
high-school students in dramatics, both by specialists and by teachers 
without professional training. The second group of speakers took up 
the ideal to be sought in teaching pupils to read, whether dramatic or 
interpretative, and the psychological principles that underlie oral 
expression. 

At the second session very interesting reports were made by teachers 
who had successfully taught classics that are generally considered 
difficult, as the Odyssey, Browning's lyric poems, and Macaulay's 
essays. The value to a prospective teacher of a college training-course 
in English, and the use of contemporary magazines were also con- 
sidered. 

The Association sent to the state superintendent of instruction three 
recommendations: (i) that teachers' certificates issued by the state 
specify subjects in which the teacher is qualified to give instruction; 
that only those subjects be specified which are recommended by the 
several departments of the school or college in which the teacher may 
have studied; and that no teacher be allowed to teach subjects not 
listed in the certificate; (2) that only nine hours of work in education be 
required hereafter instead of fifteen; (3) that, as no teacher of composi- 
tion can effectively teach more than one hundred students, the basis for 
allotment of work in classes doing considerable composition be the num- 
ber of students, not the number of class hours. 

A recommendation that the Association approve and adopt simplified 
spelling was referred to a committee for investigation. 

A. M. Dickson, Secretary 
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MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Missouri Society of Teachers of English, meeting at St. Louis 
on November 16, adopted this resolution, which had already been 
approved by the Department of Reading and Public Speaking of the 
State Teachers' Association: 

Whereas, An English course should train pupils to read ordinary prose 
and poetry aloud intelligently and expressively; to say whatever they may 
have to say in clear, orderly fashion with good enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation; to take part creditably in any sort of public speaking to which 
the average high-school graduate is likely to be called; and 

Whereas, In life oral expression is used much more extensively than 
written expression; be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Society of Teachers of English is of the opinion 
that at least one hour a week should be devoted to oral English; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That this Society strongly urges all schools of Missouri to intro- 
duce training in oral English into their prescribed English courses; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That the Society recommends to the State Department of Edu- 
cation the desirability of special training in oral English as a requirement for 
certification of teachers. 

Clarence Stratton 

pennsylvania 

As in many of the states, there is in Pennsylvania a section of the 
high-school department of the State Educational Association known as 
the English Section. At the annual meeting in Harrisburg, held on 
December 27, a stimulating program, decidedly progressive in spirit, was 
carried out. The topics and speakers were as follows: "Can We Teach 
Appreciation of Poetry?" Marion A. Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre; "Vital- 
izing English Composition," John D. Mahoney, West Philadelphia; 
"The Project Method of Teaching English," Carl W. Ziegler, Scranton; 
"Reorganization of the English Course," James F. Hosic, Chicago. 

Miss Sturdevant made affirmative answer, and showed how, by 
building on the instructive basis provided by nature, appreciation may 
be helped to grow. Creative exercises, stimulus to realizing in the 
imagination, and connection with life experience she emphasized as the 
chief means. Mr. Mahoney would set the pupils to speaking and writing 
for each other on subjects within their grasp, but containing worthy food 
for thought. Mr. Ziegler explained the pedagogical significance of the 
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problem, or project, and gave numerous illustrations of how to use it in 
both composition and literature. Mr. Hosic traced the historic move- 
ment for reorganization and dwelt upon some of the questions involved, 
as, for example, how English for practical purposes may best be differ- 
entiated from English for enjoyment. 

The chairman, Miss Margaret Durkin, of Scranton, had been inde- 
fatigable in arranging for the meeting and contributed a fine exhibit 
of mounted pictures and postcards for use in literature classes. 

The new officers are: President, Roscoe Bowman, Technical High 
School, Harrisburg; Vice-President, Louise D.Baggs, Bristol; Secretary, 
Pauline Cope, Easton. The officers were directed by the members of 
the section to arrange for affiliation with the National Council. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Iowa Committee on Elimination of Subject-Matter has prepared 
a second report, entitled The Positive Program. It may be obtained from 
A. C. Fuller, secretary of the State Teachers' Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa. — The Bureau of Education at Washington has recently issued the 
Report on History and Social Studies of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education; also surveys of the higher institutions of 
Iowa and of the state of Washington. — The Victor Talking Machine 
Company has issued a catalogue of records likely to be useful in connec- 
tion with literature teaching. — A recent number of the Bulletin of the 
University of Pittsburgh is devoted to a thesis on " Training in Educa- 
tion," by George Ellis Jones. — Miss Cora Dolbee, of the schools of 
Wichita, Kansas, is the compiler of a very elaborate Elementary Course 
of Study in English, which may be had by addressing the superintendent 
of the schools of Wichita, Mr. L. W. Mayberry. — The College Entrance 
Examination Board has published a pamphlet of Suggestions and Aids 
for College Candidates in English, price twenty cents. — Emma Miller 
Bolenius contributes to the English Problems Series of Houghton 
Mifflin Company a paper on "Appreciation." — The Bulletin of the West 
Tennessee Normal School at Memphis for November, 1916, contains a 
suggestive article on the "Formation of the Reading Habit," by W. E. 
Vaughn. — The November, 1916, Bulletin of the Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State Normal College is a " Selected List of Plays, Poems, and Stories 
Suitable for Christmas Programs." This will prove most useful to 
teachers in the grammar grades and high school. — -The Junior High 
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School, by Ernest P. Wiles, principal of the junior and senior high schools, 
Evansville, Indiana, published by D. C. Heath & Co., is a 24-page 
pamphlet explaining the junior high school in the light of the author's 
own rich experience. — The January Bulletin of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English contains a most valuable "List of Books for 
High-School Libraries," compiled by Professor H. G. Paul, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The books listed are not chiefly fiction, but such as 
will be wanted in broadening the class study of literature. — " Inter Arma 
Veritas," published by the American Association for National Concilia- 
tion, 407 W. 117th Street, New York City, is an essay by Professor 
Neilson, of Harvard, which might well be used for class study in the 
upper years of the high school or in a "thought course" for college 
Freshmen. — In How to English the Young published by Henry Holt & 
Co., Alfred M. Hitchcock sets forth his mature views of the function of 
the teaching of composition and of literature in high schools. Worth 
reading. — "A Critical Study of the Harvard-Newton Composition 
Scales," by Isidore Kayfetz, assistant in experimental didactics, has been 
reprinted from the Pedagogical Seminary, where it was first published. 
It is perhaps needlessly hostile to the scale, but will prove suggestive to 
students of such measurements. — Progress is the suggestive title of a 
course in history for the grades of the Sioux City Public Schools, pre- 
pared apparently by Superintendent M. G. Clark. The detailed outline 
and numerous excellent illustrations fill 250 pages. 



THE PERIODICALS 

ACADEMIC CHILD LABOR 

Child labor is a vice, not alone of factories, but also of schools and 
colleges, declares Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. In a communication to the Educational Review for December, 1916, 
he discusses two of the unfortunate situations in which the unprepared 
find themselves. One of these is found in the little red schoolhouse, 
when the young girl without normal-school or college training mounts 
the platform. The other is common in universities, where the theme- 
reading assistant, hardly capable of mere proofreading, essays the rdle 
of critic in place of the instructor of the course. Social efficiency, says 
Professor Baldwin, demands that labor be skilled and the laborer indi- 
vidualized. Education means opportunity for progress. What are the 
theme readers learning ? 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

"Advertising and Selling in the High School Classroom" is the title 
of a long article by John B. Opdycke in a recent number of the Business 
Journal, published by the Ronald Press in Boston. The author's thesis 
is that most of the cleverness of advertising and practically all of the 
efficiency of selling depend upon the tact, the grace, the force, the appro- 
priateness, the persuasiveness, or the persistence of the English used. 
This is supported and illustrated by means of an analysis of advertise- 
ments and a discussion of salesmanship. 

THE USE OF READING TESTS 

Mr. William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, has published in 
the Elementary School Journal for 191 6 several very useful articles on 
tests in reading. The latest, that in the December number, gives an 
account of "A Co-operative Study of Reading in Eleven Cities of 
Northern Illinois." Silent reading and oral reading were tested sepa- 
rately in each school by means of "standardized" paragraphs, that is, 
passages whose difficulty is known. It appears that the children of the 
cities in question evince greater ability in reading aloud than in reading 
silently, and that there is great variation in ability in different class- 
rooms, especially in oral work. Apparently the personality of the 
teacher counts for a great deal in this particular type of activity. 

THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 

"It is only in the sphere of literature that we fail to realize the need 
of bringing knowledge to the book as an inevitable preparation for carry- 
ing knowledge from the book," says William Gilmer Perry. In the 
Sewanee Review for October, 191 6, he traces the process through which 
the mind must pass in appreciating literature. The sources of apprecia- 
tion he finds to be intellectual curiosity, sensuous appeal, suggestion, 
and elemental emotions. Great literature is perennial because it touches 
the deeper springs of interest and feeling. 

THE SCENES OF THE " VIRGINIAN" 

Readers of Wister's Virginian will find much interest in Robert 
Willis Ritchie's account of "Some Real Scenes" of that novel, which 
appears in the January Bookman. Buffalo, Wyoming, says Mr. Ritchie, 
is the original of the now famous Medicine Bow, and the substitution 
of the babies actually took place on Hank Devoe's ranch on the Powder 
River. Trampas, moreover, "all the Big Country knows." 
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DIALECT IN FOLK-SONG 

Among the interesting articles in the latest issue of Dialect Notes, 
edited by Percy W. Long, of Harvard University, is one by J. H. Combs, 
on "Dialect of the Folk-Song." The expressions listed "were culled 
from folk-songs picked up here and there, from Georgia to West 
Virginia." Some of the sources are identical with ballads in Child's 
collection; others are indigenous and have a setting of the Southern 
mountains. 

THE USE OF THE GENERAL IN EDUCATION 

College courses have become too highly specialized for undergradu- 
ates, thinks Professor Carl Holliday, of the University of Montana. 
Writing in School and Society for December 30, 1916, he makes an earnest 
plea for a more general and better-related type of instruction in college 
than that now common. The work in liberal arts should aim, not to 
produce expert specialists, but to raise the general average of public 
intelligence. It seems to the reviewer, however, a fair question whether 
general courses in the various fields of human experience and attainment 
could not be taken and at the same time more highly technical courses in 
the field chosen for specialization. 

MINIMUM STANDARDS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 

The English teachers of the Island Empire have been working for 
some time upon the problem of standards in English. The general trend 
of the movement is well seen in an article by Lucy H. Carson, of Dillon, 
Montana, which appears in the Inter-Mountain Educator for January. 
We must, first of all, writes Miss Dillon, endeavor to secure perfect 
attainment in matters of form by a process of feeding, not by starving. 
In the second place, we must insist upon only those things which the 
pupils can put to immediate use. Thirdly, economy should be observed 
by teaching early items that children can learn more easily than grown- 
ups. Fourthly, standards must be determined by experiment. Finally, 
make clear just what your grades mean and do not promote one pupil 
for excellence in mechanics while you promote another for excellence of 
spirit. 

DEBATING PROBLEMS 

In Education for November, 19 16, Myra A. Smith, of the Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, suggests that the principal 
reason for the lack of interest and sincerity in interscholastic debating 
is probably too great dependence upon faculty coaching. She points 
out that the function of the coach should be merely to train in methods 
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of getting material and in the principles of argumentation and delivery. 
She goes on to suggest that we should put debating upon the same basis 
as athletics, inviting all to take part in the preliminary training and then 
selecting a small squad, not more than twenty-five, for intensive drill, 
and picking our teams from this small squad. Better selection of judges 
would contribute to the interest and zest of the debate. A good method 
would be for some disinterested, but well-qualified, person to select all 
three of the judges. She pleads, too, for more opportunity for girls in 
debating. If it be true that they are excluded because their voices are 
too high and trying to listeners, that is but the more reason for inducing 
them to undertake such training. 

FORMAL GRAMMAR 

Alma Blount, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, discussing 
the question of formal grammar in the American Schoolmaster for 
November contends that, although our children learn to speak English 
chiefly by imitation, there are many points upon which they cannot be 
sure without rules and that they themselves demand these rules. In 
writing, even more than in speech, the composer must be steadied by his 
knowledge of the rules of grammar. Moreover, we can give practically 
no instruction in composition without the use of grammatical terms, 
which must be meaningless to our children unless they have studied 
grammar. She thinks that the grammar should be a separate course, 
not a mere appendage to a composition course, but she is quite willing 
that it should contain only the essential things which the John Smiths 
will need in the composition class and that the applications of the 
grammar shall sometimes be made in the grammar class. 

THE SOLILOQUY 

Teachers both of the modern drama and of Shakespeare will be much 
interested in Morris LeRoy Arnold's article "Re-enter: The Soliloquy" 
in The Drama for November. He refers to its presence in the ancient 
drama of Greece and India, to its condemnation by Corneille in 1660, to 
its almost total extinction on the stage in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and to its evident renaissance in the plays of the twentieth 
century. He shows that it is a very useful instrument in the hands of 
the realist as well as of the romanticist, because it is the only means of 
acquainting the audience with exactly what the characters are thinking, 
and to do this is the especial object of the modern realist. In support 
of this contention he quotes from plays in Russian, French, German, 
Spanish, and English. 



